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The Editor must begin this month's notes with an 'offer' which he promised to 

include in the summer, but did not. It is for: 

LIVERPOOL BOOKS OF HOURS 
An eight-page description by Elizabeth Danbury accompanies twelve fine eelouRe 
slides of illuminated western manuscripts (1350-1550) in the Sydney Jones Library, 
University of Liverpool. Readers of LCM can obtain a copy of this slide pack at a 
concessionary price of £3.50, inclusive of postage and packing (instead of £4.50), 
by writing to the Secretary, Department of History, The University, PO Box 147 
Liverpool, L69 3BX, and mentioning this notice in LCM. 

The Editor should perhaps point out that no financial benefit accrues to LCM 
from this offer, which comes in nice time for Christmas at least in UK and Europe. 
He must also publish the following corrections to Paul Cartledge's review 

Tast month: p.143 line 5, the reference to Thucydides should be 5.105.4, not 5; 

p.144 the quotation from Aristotle Pol.2.1269b32-4 in the note on p. 

109 and before that on p.115 should begin ‘at the time’ not ‘as'; 
in the antepenultimate line after eph'h&bés the word should be 
‘used’. 

Either the Editor's typing and/or proof-reading is improving, or (more likely) 

most contributors have given up the unequal struggle against it. But if (when?) 

LCM is produced on a Word Processor and Laser Printer perhaps such errors too 

will be a thing of the past. 

He has clearly underestimated the strength of the view held by many members 
of CUCD that it is essential for the survival of our discipline, Classics, that 
it continue to be taught in every University, as also the strength of the loyalty 
felt by many to their institution rather than to a nebulous concept of ‘the sub- 
ject'. He would be more than happy to publish a reasoned statement of the case 
against ‘rationalization’, firm in his belief that it would be better for these 
matters to be argued jn public instead of behind doors closed to representatives 
of the gutter press. 

He himself remains convinced of the value of as well as the need for this 
‘rationalization’, and has indeed been asked (and not by a Liverpool colleague) 
to publish some calculations he did about the size of the student base required 
to sustain the 'viable Classics Department’ of 8 staff, 2 Gk, 2 L., 2 AH, 1 ea 
Archaeology and Philosophy, at a Staff/Student ratio of 13.5. It is (no doubt 
readers can calculate as well as he) 108, an annual intake of 36. Departments 
jealously guard as secret the figures for their actual intake (the Editor does 
not even know that for Liverpool, though he could presumably count heads at 
his lectures), but they must be known to the UGC and the DES, who can also per- 
form calculations. This is the background of ‘rationalization’. 
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146 W.GEOFFREY ARNOTT(Leeds): Housman on Plautus and Horace: an unpublished letter 
LCM 11.9(Nov.1986), 146-149 


The letter of A.E.Housman published here was written to E.A.Sonnenschein in 
Bath three years after the latter's retirement from the Chair of Greek and Latin 
at the University of Birmingham. Housman was then 62, Sonnenschein nearly 70. On 
Sonnenschein's death it came into the hands of W.B.Sedgwick, Sonnenschein's friend 
and fellow-Plautinist, who wrote the very informative article on Sonnenschein in 
the Dictionary of National Biography 1922-30, 796ff.. When Sedgwick himself died, 
the letter passed into the possession of A.F.Norman, at that time Professor of 
Classics in the University of Hull, a former pupil of Sedgwick's who renewed their 
contact on the latter's retirement to Scarborough. Norman has now passed the let- 
ter on to me and helped me with useful information, for which I am most grateful. 
Unknown to the biographers of Housman and not included in the collection of Hous- 
man's letters edited by Henry Maas (London 1971), it is now published by kind per- 
mission of Mr R.E.Symons and The Society of Authors acting on behalf of the A.E. 
Housman estate, which of course owns the copyright. 

On the 8th September 1921 Housman flew to Paris by the new air service oper- 
ated by Messagertes Aériennes! and stayed there for a week2, returning to England 
on the 15th September (the Thursday of the letter). When he arrived back in his 
college rooms at Cambridge, he found that Sonnenschein had sent to him prior to 
publication the text of a short article, 'Plautus, Casina 68-72: Servile Marria- 
ges in Apulia', which was printed in the following year by Classtcal Review 36 
(1922), 71-72, without any acknowledgement of Housman's letter or apparently any 

' regard for its observations. The letter politely but firmly expresses Housman's 
view that Sonnenschein's conjecture at Casina 72 was as misconceived as his att- 
empt to introduce Horace, Odes 3.4.10 into the argument. If the politeness seems 
surprising to those who are accustomed to Housman's vitriolic attacks in print on 
misbegotten emendations and their perpetrators, it must be remembered that the re- 
cipient of the letter was a retired Latinist of considerable distinction, a fellow- 
countryman? who by the time he was forty had published good, commentaried editions 
of three Plautine plays: the Captiuz in 1879, notable today for its account of 
Bentley's emendations, which Sonnenschein had discovered written in the margin of 
Bentley's copy of Pareus' edition of Plautus; Mostellaria in 1884 (revised edition 
1922); Rudens in 1891 (abridged revision 1901). 

Here is the text of. the letter, which is reproduced on pp.147 & 148. 

Trinity College — 
Cambridge 
17 Sept. 1921 


My dear Sonnenschein, 

Thanks for your article, which I found here 
on returning from abroad on Thursday. The chief dif- 
ficulty about correcting Plaut. Cas.72 is that nothing 
except the metre is perceptibly wrong, and consequent- 
ly there is no clue to follow. I do not think ‘for ex- 
ample' would be suitable: if the custom existed in any : 
part of Italy besides tke Apulia, the ignorance of the 
audience would be less natural. That in Apulia it did 
exist is clearly the statement of the Poet .(see 77), 


and we do not need to be sure that his statement is underlined 
true; though I see no reason for not believing it. in red pencil* 

It is not the case that Apuliae with the first underlined 
syllable short occurs in Hor. Carm.III 4 10, for the in black ink 
best MSS give pulliae. do. 


Yours sincerely 
A. E. Housman. 


1. From 1920 onwards Housman usually travelled to Paris by the new air services, 
for which he seems to have shown a boyish enthusiasm. Cf. especially N.Page, 
A.E.Housman: A Critical Biography (London 1983), 120f.. 


2. The date of departure and length of stay in Paris are fixed by letters to Grant 
Richards; cf. Maas 186; Richards, Housman 1897-1936 (Oxford 1941), 186f.. 


3. Sonnenschein's father was an Austrian émigré, but he himself was born in London 
and educated at University College School, University College London, and Univ- 
“ersity College, Oxford. 


* But not necessarily by Housman himself? CEd.J 
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At Plautus Cas.72 the transmission is suspect. The Ambrosian palimpsest and 149 
the Palatine manuscripts unite in the reading et hte in nostra terra in Apulta, 
which does not scan. As MacCary and Willcock note in their recent edition of the 
play (Cambridge 1976), ‘there is nothing wrong with the sense; probably a word has 
dropped out’. Haplography. has generally (and probably correctly’) been assumed; 
Seyffert (after Weise) suggested terra, <terra> in Apula, Lindsay terra, in <terra> 
Apulia. One of these conjectures is likely to be right; Sonnenschein's idea, on 
the other hand, fails in plausibility on at least two grounds. It is hard to jus- 
tify palaeographically: why should nempe have slipped out? 

Housman's letter pinpoints two more, one of which is convincing, the other 
less so. The meaning of nempe in Plautus varies according to the tone of the con- 
text: it can be an emphatic ‘of course’, an interrogative or tentative ‘you mean’, 
or an ironic ‘presumably’. The first of these three meanings would be appropriate 
at Cas.72: the prologue-speaker would aver that slave marriages occur in Greece, 
Carthage — and of course in Italian Apulia; where the addition of an ‘of course’ 
to the climactic item of the triad would be intentionally comic. It hardly matters 
whether the statement is true or not; what is important is that at the time of the 
play Greeks and Carthaginians certainly, and Apulians possibly, had a reputation 
for unreliability®. 

Housman's damning objection to the Sonnenschein conjecture relates to the 
scansion of Apiilus and Apulia. The facts were clearly stated by Lachmann over a 
century ago: sed de Apulta et Apults nunquam dubitatum est quin prima syllaba 


producenda esset®. The rule is confirmed by a multitude of verse passages (inclu- 
ding Cas.77, MG 648)’; two places, however, are sometimes cited in support of the 
(false) allegation that the initial syllable may occasionally scan short. One is 
Lucilius 1109 Marx, where the citation is so fragmentary that any metrical decision 
based on it would be foolhardy. The other is the line of Horace adduced by Sonnen- 
schein in his paper and discussed by Housman at the end of his letter: Odes 3.4.10. 
There the manuscript tradition® divides between Zimen apuliae/apulliae and limina 
pultae/pulltae. Sonnenschein's paper, after misrecording the facts about the para- 
dosis, comes down in favour of Zimen jApultae, along with Wickham in the Oxford 
Classical Text. The modern consensus’, however, prefers Zimina Pulliae, interprets 
the phrase as a reference to Horace's own nurse, and rejects Zimen Apuliae as a 
corruption on a par with that at Odes 3.24.4, where some manuscripts corrupt mare 
publicum to mare apulteum. 

It is interesting to note that. Housman had discussed the crux at 3.4.10 ina 
paper published over thirty years before: 'Horatiana III', Journal of Philology 17 
(1889), 313f., = Collected Papers, 1.99f., where he had conjectured Limina pergu- 
lae. He makes no reference to this conjecture or his paper in the letter; it may 
have been his later dissatisfaction with such juvenile ideas as this that led him 
to include in his will the celebrated instruction forbidding any collected edition 
of his seripta minora’ 


4. Cf. W.M. Lindsay, An Introduction to Latin Textual Critictsm, based on the Text ~ 
of Plautus (London 1896), 39f.: ‘The commonest type of omission is that known 
as Haplography, by which one only of two identical or similar words is written 
and the other is left out ... I believe that in fifty per cent. of the lines of 
Plautus, where the same word is repeated ... some MS. or other will be found to 
omit one of the pair’. 


5. Cf. MacCary and Willcock, ad loe.. 

6. In his edition of Lucretius (4th edition, Berlin 1882), p.37. 

7. Many are cited by TLL s.v. Apulus, and OLD s.vv. Apulia, Apulus. 

8. On the tradition see especially C.0.Brink, Horace on Poetry: the 'Ars Poettea' 
(Cambridge 1971), Iff.; cf. also P.Maas, SIFC 27/28(1956), 227f., and L.D.Rey- 
nolds, Texts and Transmission (Oxford 1983), 182ff.. 


9. E.g., in addition to recent editions, T.Mommsen, Reden und Aufsatze* (Berlin 
1903), 177 n.1; E.Fraenkel, Horace (Oxford 1957), 274 &n.5. 


10. This letter adds one more to the small number surviving from A.E.Housman's aca- 
demic correspondence. Cf. also Henry Maas, pp.397-438; R.Ackerman, GRBS 15(1974), 
339-364; H.D.Jocelyn, PCPS 206(1980), 37; Alan Cameron, HSCP 89(1985), 235f.. 


Copyrigh (C) 1986 The Estate of A.E.Housman (the text of the letter) and 
W.G.Arnott (the accompanying paper) 
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B.M.LAVALLE(Loyola U., Chicago): Herodotos on Argive misthdtoi 
LCM 11.9(Nov.1986), 150 


In cataloguing the various contingents mustering at Eretria to assist Peisi- 
Stratos in his last (successful) bid to become tyrant of Athens, Herodotos states 
(1.61.8): nat yao “ApyeTou prodwrol dmtxovto éx MeAonovviioou-: ('And Argive mtsth- 
Stot arrived from the Peloponnesos'). The word misthdtos appears once elsewhere in 
Herodotos at 3.45.3, but in combination with epzkouros, a word which of itself can 
mean both ‘ally' and 'mercenary' (see LSJ s.v. émunoteoc) Compared with eptkouros 
or misthophoros, words commonly used for 'mercenary', misthdtos appears to be pe- 
jorative and might best be translated in each case in Herodotos as 'hireling' (see 
LSJ s.v. pLrodwtéd¢e, II): Thucydides also uses misthdtos, but only twice (4.129.2, 
5.6.4) and both times to describe Thracian fighters whose martial character he did 
not admire (7.29.4). 

Now the Argives were never particularly renowned for hiring themselves out as 
mercenaries — R.A.Tomlinson (Argos and the Argolid 91) was appropriately disquiet- 
ed by Herodotos' reference and attempted to explain it away ~ but were serving as 
allies with the Athenians in Sicily when others were fighting for pay (Thucydides 
7.57.9). In fact, Argives are not on record as mercenaries, much less misthdtor, 
until the end of the fifth century B.C. (Xenophon, Anab. 4.2.13). 

A greater objection to Herodotos' labelling of the Argives is that it contra- 
dicts a far more plausible description of the Argives for the same expedition found 
in the Athenatdn Politeia (17.4): <éméynuev yap Mevolotpatog €& dvEpdc “Apyetov 
Suyatéea ... Trpavacoay, fiv nodtepov foxev yuvatua “Apxtvoc 6 “Aumpoxidtne tiv. Ku- 
UnALéeiv. SSev wal fh mpdc tobe “Apyetouc évéotm olAra val ouvepoxtoavto xtALvor Thv 
ént ToAnviés udxnv, “Hynovotedttov xoutoamvtoc. Peisistratos' marriage to the Argive 
Timonassa brought the Argives to Pallene not as mercenaries serving for pay, but 
as allies from goodwill (cf. Ath.Pol.19.4). The same sort of marriage-settlement 
between the Athenian Kylon and Theagenes, tyrant of Megara, resulted in Megarian 
aid for Kylon when he attempted to make himself tyrant of Athens (Thucydides 1.126. 
3-5). Dynastic marriages boucht allies (cf. especially Herodotos 1.60 on the mar- 
riage alliance of Peisistratos and Megakles), not mercenaries; such was the prom- 
ise, such the pay-off; otherwise (and particularly in Peisistratos' case), why 
bother? : 

None of these objections might matter, indeed we might incline to accept Her- 
odotos' reference more for its very singularity., were it not for Herodotos' singu- 
larly bad treatment of the Argives in the History. The historian was not at all 
well-disposed toward the Argives, and their unpopularity with him, as apparently 
with Greeks generally in his day, was undoubtedly rooted in their failure to rally 
to the Greeks at war with the invading Persians in 480 (cf. Plutarch, Mor. 863b-f 

= de Her.malig.28): medism is strongly hinted, all but charged (see Hermes 112 
[1984], 249-252). Although Herodotos is careful to avoid open accusation, he never- 
theless manages to implicate the Argives thoroughly as Persian collaborators (7. 
148-152, 8.72, 9.12) and even to insinuate that their medism was chronic and con- 
sanguine: their colonists of Cypriot Kourion are revealed to be Argive at the 
precise moment in battle when they deserted their compatriot Greeks for the then- 
triumphant Persians (5.113.1). An obiter dictwn carefully placed becomes a throb 
of anti-Argivism, a chance exploited to hint of racial taint: where their motiva- 
tion surfaces (7.149-150), the Argives appear to act inherently, automatically, 
from selfish gain, not principle, are willing to see Greece into slavery for com- 
paratively petty profit. Stupid, or blind to greater aims and realities, the Ar- 
gives seem ever-ready to barter away Greek freedom for their own self-aggrandize- 
ment; in action and in motivation relating to the Persians, the Argives are the 
very opposites of the self-sacrificiig, freedom-loving (and heroic) Athenians. 

Mutatis mutandis terming the Argives misthdtot of the tyrants instead of sym- 
machot is surely another poke at them for their anti-Greek, anti-Athenian misdeeds, 
a logical anachronism extrapolated from their notoriously self-seeking (but con- 
spicuously unproven) collaboration with the Persians. Of itself, the occupation 
of mercenary (i.e. eptkouros, misthophoros) was illaudable (see H.W.Parke, Greek 
Mercenary Soldiers, 234-235) and, by Herodotos' time, had come to imply both trea- 
chery (Archilochus fr.15W) and a certain amoral, stupid interest in base gain 
(Thucydides 7.57.9; cf. Herodotos 8.26.1): branding the Argives misthdtot increa- 
sed their odium; it was the worst label that could be attached and could easily 
be believed from their interim record as Persian dupes. Since for Herodotos medism 
and collaboration with the Peisistratids were synonymous (6.121.1) and since he 
believed that Argive iniquity was chronic because innate, he simply designated 
them misthdtot. Not just allies, the Argives must be paid lackeys of the tyrants 
as they later became paid lackeys of the Mede. In Herodotos' History, the consis- 
tently opprobrious, tyrant-promoting (and Athens-injuring) acts of the Argives 
earned and got. somewhat oblique, but consistent opprobrium. 


Copyright (C) 1986 B.M.Lavalle 
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STURT W.MANNING(Canberra): he case of two slave brothers and an inscription's date: 151 
AE 1945, 112 LCM 11.9(Nov.1986), 151 


dis manib(us) Suecesso vernae Caesaris 
multont. Vixtt annts XXXVI mens VII 
dtebus V. Feeit Antigonus Domittiae 
Aug(ustae) ser(vus) tabul(arius) fratri dignissimo 
AE 1945, 112; also M.McCrum and A.Woodhead, Select Documents ..., Cambridge 1961, 
no.216. 


P.R.C.Weaver (Familta Caesaris, Cambridge 1971, p.146) writes that: 'Successus,. 
one of two brothers from the familia of Domitia Augusta, appears to have been trans- 
ferred to the emperors Familia and died as a mulio at the age of 36, his brother An- 
tigonus remained as tabulartus of Domitia'. However, there are other interpretations. 

The use of vernae Caesaris implies that Successus was a home born slave of an 
emperor's household (or possibly of a son designated Caesar). The complication is 
that Antigonus, the brother, does not describe himself as verna Caesaris, but as a 
tabularius slave of Domitia Augusta. The difference in status and owners is awkward 
for brothers. As Domitia is unlikely to have acquired imperial property (supported 
by Antigonus' self description), one can only suppose she owned the mother(s) or 
father(s) of the brothers. 

Domitia's father, Corbulo (PIR? D.142, and R.Syme, JRS 60[1970], 27-39) died 
in A.D. 67 (Dio 62.17.2ff.; & Tacitus, Hist.2.76), and vicissitudes met other rela- 
tives and friends (e.g. B.W.Jones, Domitian and the Senatorial Order, Philadelphia 
1979, p.42). As Domitia's marriage to L.Aelius Lamia Plautius Aelianus (PIR? A.205) 
was undoubtedly of the non-manus type (cf. J.A.Crook, Law and Life of Rome, London 
1967 reprint 1984, pp.103-4; & P.E.Corbett, The Roman Law of Marriage, Oxford 1930, 
pp.90f. & 112-114), Domitia will have been suz curtis before her marriage to Domitian 
in A.D. 70 (Suetonius, Dom.1.3). Therefore, she will have owned her own familia — 
including the mother(s), or father(s), of Successus and Antigonus. 

The scenario which would follow is that Successus was born verna Caesaris while 
Domitia was either married to the emperor (A.D. 81-83; the years before, A.D. 70-81, 
are less likely from the use of verna Caesaris), or still attached to the imperial 
household until A.D. 96 (Suetonius, Dom.3 & 14; cf. Dio 67.3.1; see also Josephus, ~ 
The Life, 429; & Statius, Stlvae 3.4.53-4). Concerning the parents, there are three 
possibilities: ; 

(a) Domitia owned the father, but Successus' mother came from the familia 
Caesaris, and thus by normal law Successus belonged to Domitian (Dig. 
13.7.18.2; & 41.1.66); ° 

(b) Domitia owned the mother, but the father came from the familia Caesaris, 
and thus the emperor seems to have sometimes gained ownership, contrary 
to normal practice (cf. Weaver, op.cit. p.147 & n.3); or 

(c) Domitia owned both mother and father, but Successus was then, per Weaver, 
transferred to Domitian's familia. 

The first possibility, (a), seems to me the best. The brother Antigonus, how- 
ever, was born later (of the same father as Successus, but a different mother owned 
by Domitia if [a] above; of the same mother but a different non-fanilia Caesaris 
father if [bJ above; of of the same parents if [c] above), was not verna Caesaris, 
and belonged to Domitia. Therefore, Successus, the muZto, probably died (vixtt annis 
XXXVI) between A.D. 117 and 132. 

Interestingly, Weaver notes: that the use of verma is rare in the familia Caes- 
aris before Hadrian's reign starting in A.D. 117 (op.ctt. p.51). Domitia was still 
alive until at least A.D. 126 (CIL 15.554 cf. R.Syme, Tacitus, Oxford 1958, p.300; 
for the form of her name on brick stamps: H.Bloch, ‘Indices to the Roman Brick 
Stamps ...', in ¢dem, The Roman Brick Stamps, Rome, ed. 1967, pp.77-78; a memorial 
dates to A.D. 140: CIL 14.2795 = ILS 272), and referred to her death as Augusta by 
at least one of her familia (CIL 6.8667, 8850; 9.3419, 3432). 

Thus, it is perhaps most likely that Successus died in Hadrian's reign (born 
A.D. 81-96). Antigonus, probably his half-brother, and tabularius slave of Domitia 
Augusta, then commissioned a contemporary Hadrianic funerary inscription. 


Copyright (C) 1986 Sturt W.Manning 
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K.O.MATIER(Durban-Westville): The similes of Siltus Italicus 
LCM 11.9(Nov.1986), 152-155 


It is necessary to define what is meant by a simile, as this will determine 
the precise number used by Silius. I follow the definition given in the Concise 
Oxford Dietionary, 6th edition 1976, ed. J.B.Sykes, p.1065: ‘Writer's or speaker's 
reference to thing or person with explicit comparison to it of what is being dis- 
cussed, as illustration or ornament’. Other scholars, such as Michael von Albrecht, 
Siltus Italicus. Fretheit und Gebundenhett rémischer Eptk, Amsterdam 1964 (an ex- 
panded version of his article in Hermes 91[1963], 352-75), 90-118 & Appendix II, 
192-4, and R.S.Doeblin, The Punica of Silius Italicus, Diss.Oxon. 1966, 85-101, 
are much more restrictive, giving totals of 111 and 123 similes respectively as op- 
posed to my own count of 199. They would seem to be following W.J.0'Neal's defin- 
ition of a simile, which is quoted from his The Form of the Simile in the Aeneid, 
Diss.U.Miss. 1970, 9-10, by John G.Fitch, ‘Aspects of Valerius Flaccus' use of Si- 
miles', TAPA 106(1976), 113-4: ‘The characteristic of a simile is that it “asserts 
a figurative comparison between two objects which are essentially or accidentally 
different... The comparison between two objects must be made figuratively and must 
not be literally true."'. They also exclude examples of comparison ‘the basis of 
which is factual rather than figurative or hyperbolic’ (Fitch 114 from O'Neal 8 & 
10 on Aenetd 6.491-2). Sometimes two, three, four or even five similes are used by 
Silius in one passage: I have counted these as separate similes, which helps to ex- 
plain the disparity between my figures and those of von Albrecht and Doeblin. I al- 
so include in my total 17 similes which are of a trivial or general nature, some 
of them mere half-lines but similes none the less: these are 7.180, 2.590, 4.778, 
5.33 & 40, 6.382 & 578, 7.92, 8.347, 10.507, 13.652, 15.180 & 385, 16.320, 17.183 
& 257. But statistically-speaking, the overall impression remains the same. 

It is remarkable how little use Silius makes of simile in the Punica. I calc- 
ulate that his 199 similes filling 561 lines out of a total of 12,203 represent a 
mere 4.6% of the total, giving an average distribution of one simile every 61.32 © 
lines. Von Albrecht, 92, points out that in the Africa of Petrarca, similes are 
one and a half times as frequent as in the Puntca. He also quotes, p.93 n.7, the 
figures given by Bussenius ‘concerning the frequency of similes in ancient epic. 
Statius heads the list, followed by Valerius Flaccus, Apollonius, Homer (IZzad), 
Virgil (Aeneid), Silius, Lucan and Homer (Odyssey). 

How should one interpret these statistics? Some critics of Silius would no 
doubt assert that they are proof of the poet's lack of imagination. Yet Lucan, whom 
Quintilian (10.1.90) calls ‘the fiery' (ardens) uses even fewer similes than Silius. 
It is much more plausible to argue that the less frequently similes are used, the 
more important are the passages in which they do occur. Similes do not appear at 
regular intervals throughout the poem. Sometimes they appear in greater numbers; 
sometimes they disappear completely. It is significant that similes are least used 
by Silius in books in which episodes feature prominently. 

Thus, in Book 11, much of which is devoted to the story of Capua, similes ac- 
count for only 1.64% of the total. In Book 8, where the episode of Dido makes up 
32% of the narrative, similes represent a mere 1.99% of the total. In Book 13, where 
Scipio visits the underworld, similes are only 2.29% of the total. In Book 6, feat- 
uring the story of Regulus, similes amount to 3%. On the other hand, similes are 
most frequent in books which refer to the main action, such as 10, 4, 5 and 17, in 
which similes account for 8.13%, 7.48%, 7.08% and 6.88% of the respective totals. 
In Book 7, containing themes which invite fanciful comment, e.g. the wiles of Han- 
nibal or the steadfastness of Fabius, similes represent 7.20% of the total. These 
figures suggest that Silius meant the episodes to be mere background to the main 
narrative, which in turn is made more picturesque by the use of similes (for further 
statistics on the lack of similes in the episodes, see von Albrecht 93 n.10). It 
is also significant that the main narrative contains long descriptions of battle- 
scenes, and similes help to relieve the monotony of such passages. 

I now turn to the subject-matter of the similes. 

1. The largest number, 88, are taken from nature, including animals which feature in 
no fewer than 26 similes: BIRDS 2.171 & 215ff., 4.123, 5.505ff., 10.108ff., 
12.55ff., 13.327 & 337, 15.569. 
LIONS 2.683ff., ¢.372ff., 5.309ff., 11.243ff.. 
SERPENT 3.208ff., 12.6ff., 17.447ff.. 
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TIGRESS 
BEES 

BEAR 

SWAN 

BEAVER 
SEA-MONSTER 
SNAKE 
BULL 
WINDS 

(& storms) 


"Natural' similes are 


THUNDERBOLTS 


RIVERS 
SEA 


(Stars &) CONSTELLATIONS 
MOUNTAINS 

WATER 

FIRE 

MIST 

OAK-TREE 


HAIL 
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4.331, 12.458ff.. 
2.217ff.. 
4.563ff.. 
14.189ff.. 
15.485ff. 
15.784ff. 
6. 184FF. 
16.4Ff. 
1.469, 3.227ff., 4.244ff. & 321ff., 5.208, 
6.321ff., 7.569ff., 9.282fF. & 358fF., 
10.10ff, 12.187, 14.121ff., 15.154ff. & 712fF., 
16.96ff. & 384ff., 17.270 
(& thunderclouds, meteors, comets, lightning) 


1.356ff. & 461ff., 5.384ff., 6.589fFf., 
-S14ff., 15.368ff., 405, 569 & 712FF. 17.474 
eet 7.139, 8.430, 12.186, 15.712, 16.36, 


oh 395, 8.426, 9.320, 12.187, 15.569 & 713, 


3.192ff., 7.639, 12.247, 15.677, 16.35 & 99. 
1.370, 4.600ff., 16.36 
5.605, 73.24 
5.571, 17.504 
13.653 
10.165 
7.143, 16.35 
15.714 
5.384 


- The other 62 similes are taken from daily life, the majority from hunting, fish- 


ing, seafaring, the army and the activities of the shepherd. Other themes are 
chariot-racing, building and family life. There are also similes relating to mu- 
sic, adornment, death and the plague. 5 similes have geographical motifs, and 
5 are taken from history. 29 similes have mythological themes, the majority con- 


cerned with the gods. HUNTING 


FISHING 
SEAFARING 


MILITARY 
SHEPHERD 


CHARIOTS 
BUILDING 
FAMILY LIFE 
MUSIC 
ADORNMENT 
DEATH 
PLAGUE 
GEOGRAPHY 
HISTORY 
MYTH 


1.421ff., 3.294ff., 4.302Ff. & S60fF., 5.280fFf. 
(3 similes) & 443ff., 7.674ff., 10.2, 18ff., 
77ff., 124ff., 241FF. & 293FFf.. 

5.47ff., 7.500ff., 14.623ff. 
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1.687ff., 2.289ff., 3.535ff., 4.713ff., 7.362fFf., 


10.321ff. & 608ff., 13.240ff., 14.321, 17.207fFf. 
1.339ff. & 497ff., 5.191, 9.623ff., 15.230ff., 


16.481, 17.479FF. 


6.329ff., 7.126ff., 366 & 7I7FF., 9.605fFf., 
15.89 . 

8.279FfF., 15.210ff., 16.394FfF. 

4.295ff., 7.727ff., 10.393fF. 

8.129, 9.41ff., 17.216fF. 
11.430 
12.229ff. (double simile) 

5.212 

11.12ff. 


1.324, 14.143ff. (3 similes), 17.416ff. 
1.502, 7.597, 8.467, 10.12, 15.570. 
Mars 7.433, 11.581, 17.488 
Neptune 3.53 & 412, 7.255 
Bacchus 4.777, 17.647ff. 
Hercules 6.183, 17.650 
Pluto 7.688 
Diana 75.770 
Mercury 16.500 
Gods 5.118, 112.170 
Trojan War 3.229ff., 7.120,8 .619, 14.479 
Giants 4.275, 6.181ff., 9.309, 23.201 
Amazons 2.73, 8.428ff. 
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Tartarus 3.483, 14.61 
Orpheus 12.398 
; Alecto 2.673 

The introductory particles are of some interest. ceu is used most frequently 
(43x), followed by ut (28x), various forms of similis (19x), qualts (14x) and 
quantus (10x). In the negative, aud secus (9x) is most frequent, followed by non 
aliter (4x) and haud aliter (3x). Silius also makes use of ste ubd (7x) and ut, cum 
(6x). R.B.Steele, ‘The Similes in Latin Epic Poetry’, TAPA 49(1918), 99, comments 
that these temporal particles show us 'a certain object as it was at a certain 
point in its activity. This gives us a moment in a moving picture, and confines the 
attention of the reader to that time. His imagination is not allowed to wander and 
distort the poet's picture by a view taken at the wrong instant. The particle use 
is determined by metrical availability: ste ubi and qualis ubi followed by a vowel 
give a dactyl, while cwn before a consonant may begin any foot’. 

; The question may now be asked, how original are the similes of Silius? Techn- 
ically very few fall into this category: von Albrecht p.115 esp. n.56 cites a mere 
five. These merit some special discussion. 

In Book 13 Silius portrays the emotions of Hannibal's troops after a strong 
rebuke from their leader. Although still afraid of the gods, they had not yet lost 
the power to carry out orders. Their enthusiasm grew stronger in the ranks, and 
spread by degrees to the outside of the circle. Silius vividly illustrates this by 
using the analogy of a pebble in a motionless pool: 

ste, ubt perruptt stangnantem calculus undan, 
extguos format per prima volumina gyros, 
mox, tremulum vibrans motu gliscente liquorem, 
multiplicat erebros sinuatt gurgitis orbes, 
donee postremo laxatis etreulus orts 
eontingat geminas patulo curvamine ripas. 13.24-29 
No paratiels for this simile are cited from ancient epic, but there is a similar 
passage in the Natural Questions of Seneca, which Silius may well have studied 
and remembered: ewn in ptsetnam Lapis missus est, videmus tn multos orbes 
aquam discedere et ftieri priman angustissimum orbem, deinde 
laxtorem ac detnde alios matores, donee evanescat impetus 
et in planittem tmmotarum aquarun solvatur. Nat.1.2.2 
Silius has transferred the physical effects to the emotions very effectively. Even 
Scaliger, one of Silius' most hostile critics in the 16th century, has nothing but 
praise for the simile: comparatio quoque calculi in aqua circulos efficientis non 
tlleptda est (Poetices libri septem, 1561, 324). 

In Book 14, M.Claudius Marcellus, while besieging Syracuse, pretends to be 
waiting patiently for the surrender of the city; yet all the while his mind is ac- 
tively devising a number of ploys. Silius compares him to a swan: 

haud secus Ertdani stagnis ripave Caystri 

tmnatat albus olor pronoque immobile corpus 

dat fluvio et pedibus tacitas eremigat undas. 14.189-191 
No exact parallel for this surprising analogy has been cited. It is possible that 
Silius has based his image on a passage now lost, such as a scientific work (for 
a full discussion see N.Jg.H.Sturt, 'The Simile of Punica 14.189-191', Cy 74£1978], 
19-21, and von Albrecht 115). 

However, if the origins of the simile are obscure, it at least belongs to a 
group of illustrations which are characteristic of Silver Age poetry. Lucan was 


‘ the first to adapt the epic simile to military tactics (e.g. 4.437ff. & 724ff.). 


M.Coffey, A Study of Imagery in Latin Verse of the Silver Age in the Genres of. 


Epic, Tragedy, Didactic Verse and Satire, Diss.Cantab. 1953-4, 57, comments; 'An- 
other mark of the rhetorical style in epic is the attempt to show unexpected in- 
genuity in the choice of the simile’. J.D.Duff, Loeb p.286 n.c, thinks that Silius 
is trying to be funny: 'The concealed operations of Marcellus are amusingly i1lus- 
trated by the hidden activity of the swan's feet while its body remains motionless’. 
Sturt, loc.cit. 21, rightly rejects any notion of facetiousness: 'Silius Italicus 
is not a writer renowned for his’sense of fun, On the contrary, he is straining 
earnestly to engineer a clever illustration that will win the admiration of his 
audience. The result is contrived and may well be judged unpoetic; it is open to 
the criticism of obscuring rather than illuminating the context; but it is in keep- 
ing with the manner of Silver Latin epic poetry’. 


65 


75 
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In Book 15, Silius describes how Hasdrubal abandons his booty in order to slow 
down his Roman pursuers. The poet cleverly illustrates this by means of the beaver, 
which was commonly supposed in antiquity to have bitten off its testicles in order 
to avoid capture, a fable well known to Greek and Roman writers, e.g. Phaedrus, app. 
28, Dioscorides 2.24, Aelian, WA 6.34, Aristotle, HA 8.5.8, Pliny, WH 8.47, Juvena 
12.34 with J.E.B.Mayor ad loc.. 

fluminet velutt deprensus gurgitts undis. 
avulsa parte inguintbus causaque pericli, 
enatat intento praedae fiber avius hoste. 15.485-7 

The beaver was hunted for the medicinal properties of its ecastoreuwn, which in fact 

does not come from the testicles but from the musk glands. Aelian explains that 

the fable arose because the beaver can retract its testicles to make them invisible 

(WA 6.34). This simile may have been inspired by a passage in Lucan who describes 

a similar situation where Varus is tricked into engaging a small contingent of cav- 

alry while the main force is held in reserve. Lucan (4.724ff.) illustrates this by 

means of the analogy of the ichneumon, a quadruped allied to the mongoose, which 
craftily foils Egyptian snakes. 

Another illustration of Silius' originality and vivid turn of phrase is to be 
found in Book 7. The poet describes how Minucius and his men, when unexpectedly 
rescued by Fabius, are stunned and confused by their good fortune. Silius compares 
them to men who, when rescued from beneath a house, blink at and fear the sunlight. 

ut, qut collapsa presst tacuere ruina, 
eruta cum subito membra et nox atra recessit, 
contvent solemque pavent agnoscere visu. 7.727-9 

No obvious parallels for this passage have been cited (see von Albrecht 115 n.56). 

The simile is doubtless based on the poet's own experience, as such disasters would 

not be uncommon around Naples, where Silius wrote in retirement. 

Another simile without exact parallels occurs in Book 4, where Hannibal is com- 
pared to a tigress which comes forth from her den in the Caucasus, drawing back her 
lips and slowly baring her teeth as if tearing actual bodies. 

‘ste, ubt Caucasets tigris se protulit antris, 
linquuntur campi, et tutas petit omme latebras 
turbatum tnsano vultu pecus; tlla pererrat 

desertas victrix valles, tamque ora reducto 

paulatim nudat rictu, ut praesentia mandens 

corpora, et immani stragem meditatur hiatu. 4.331-6 

Although the number of original similes is very small, this does not necessar- 
ily mean that the rest are slavishly copied from Homer and Virgil. On the contrary, 
as von Albrecht has shown (95ff., Die Welt der Gleichnisse, a most exhaustive and 
penetrating study), Silius continually adapts his original models to suit his own 

purposes, which are threefold: 

(i) the description of emotion, a common function of the epic simile in Silver 
Latin; 

(ii) the inner interpretation of the main motifs, e.g. 8.279ff., where Varro is 
likened to an inexperience charioteer. This device enables Silius to look 
not only at a particular moment, but beyond the situation of the moment to 
the basic position of Varro, who was nothing short of a disaster for Rome: 

(iii) the portrayal of character, e.g. Hannibal hurling poisoned darts like a Da- 
cian (2.324ff.). This points to his perfidia and destructive nature. Fabius, 
on the other hand, is portrayed as a good shepherd (7.126ff.) or an experi- 
enced seafarer who pulls in the sails before the oncoming storm (1.68/7ff.). 
m es contrast is the simile depicting Flaminius as a poor helmsman (4. 

13ff.). 

The tendency of Silius to protray emotions connects him with other poets of 
his century. But he is also very different. It is not without significance that 
von Albrecht places the similes of Silius in the category of those with the least 
action in ancient literature: 117 Die stltanischen gehéren zu dem handlungsarmsten 
Gletehnissen der anttken Literatur. Even more than his contemporaries, Silius has 
a particular tendency towards the abstract in his similes. 
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F.H.SANDBACH(Trinity College, Cambridge): Two notes on Menander (Epitrepontes and 
Samia) LCM 11.9(Nov.1986), 156-160 


I record my thanks to Dr C.Austin and Professor E.W.Handley, who made helpful com- 
ments on the first draft of these notes. 


1. Is the action of the Epttrepontes spread over two days? 

In his recent important book, Essat sur la composition des comédies de Ménan- 
dre (Paris 1983), Alain Blanchard in his note (p.342) on my suggestion (Menander, 

a commentary, 325) that in Epitrepontes a night intervenes between Acts II and III 
(this had previously been taken for granted by van Leeuwen in his third edition, 
Menandri fabularwn reliquiae, Leiden 1919), says that it has been refuted (‘a été 
réfutée') by W.G.Arnott (ZPE 24[1977], 17-18). In English 'refute' properly means 
‘disprove’, but all to frequently it is today used in a weaker sense, ‘contradict’ 
or ‘reject’. 1 am told that the same decay has not beset the French word. But 
whereas Arnott certainly argued against my view, I am not ready to accept that he 
refuted it. 

Before defending my suggestion I must insist that I do not advance it as a 
certainty. One must always be cautious with statements about a play that is not 
entirely preserved. In this instance the postponed divine prologue, itself not an 
absolute certainty, may have promised that the day now beginning would see a happy 
ending of the young couple's difficulties, or the last few lines, now lost, may 
heve remarked that a single day had solved all their problems. But I maintain that 
the eo of what remains of the play indicates that the action was spread over 
two days. 

At the end of Act II Onesimos has seized a ring from Syros, a ring exposed 
with a foundling, claiming that it belongs to his own master Charisios, who had 
lost it. It goes withcut saying that this ring must be shown to Charisios; if he 
acknowledges its ownership, he will no doubt keep it, with a reward, it may be 
hoped, to the finders. If the ring is not his, it will be restored to Syros. Onesi- 
mos, however, who knows that there is a party in progress, says that this may not 
be a suitable moment for bringing the matter up with Charisios; tomorrow will be 
the right time. Syros replies that he will wait; he is ready to let anyone adjudi- 
cate tomorrow. Both slaves use the word atp.ov, ‘tomorrow’, and both with emphasis. 
For the one it is the only word, apart from the particle Sé, in a concluding clause; 
for the other it is made prominent by hyperbaton: atprov Stw BowAcos’ Enitoénery 
évb Adywr | Etoruwog (415). Syros' readiness to wait will cause no surprise because 
he has already said that he will spend the night in Chairestratos' house (where 
Charisios is now living) and set off to work tomorrow (379). Thus the audience's 
expectations are firmly directed to the next day. 

Act III is opened by Onesimos, who says that he had started half a dozen times 
to show the ring but always drawn back in the realization that to do so might be 
dangerous to himself. He gives no indication that he has changed his mind about the 
unsuitability of approaching his master while a party is in progress. Unless they 
know it to be an unbreakable rule that the action of a play must be confined to a 
single day, the audience must suppose that consideration still to have been effect- 
ive and Onesimos to have held to his intention of presenting the ring not immediate- 
ly but on the following day. But when it had come to the point, reflexion had cau- 
sed him to hesitate. This is dramatically effective: expectation that the morrow 
would bring a. decision is for the moment cheated. Understanding that a night has 
passed is reinforced when Syros enters, declaring that he has been looking for 0- .- 
nesimos all over the house: he wants the ownership of the ring settled, because he 
has to go somewhere. There is not a word to explain why his readiness to wait un- 
til the next day had evaporated. But if the next day has come, he is credibly im- 
patient with Onesimos' dawdling. 

The unexplained change of intention, made independently by both slaves, that 
is required by the view that the action is confined to a single day, presents no 
difficulty to Arnott. He ignores it, and asks whether ' a careful dramatist like 
Menander' would not have 'made it clear early in the new act that it was now in 
fact next day'. I should reply that he made it clear enough. Act II ends by crea- 
ting expectation that the next day will see the continuation of the story; in Act 
III Onesimos and Syros use language appropriate to the next day, but unexplained 
if used on the same day as Act II. A careful dramatist does not allow a character 
to have a crucial change of mind, let alone allow two characters to have the same 
change, to the cause of which he gives no clue. Syros does in fact offer a reason 
for his impatience; he has to go somewhere. But that is no reason if this errand 
is to take place on the day before that which is by agreement to see the settlement 
of the dispute. But on that next day, when it is his intention to return to work, 
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it is relevant: he cannot wait about while Onesimos procrastinates; the errand has 157 
to be done, we can understand, before he finally sets out for the country, and the 
question of the ring is best settled before he goes on the errand. 

But I think it possible that Menander did in passing confirm that a new day 
had come. Habrotonon says on her entrance that this is the third day she has been 
sitting around in unexpected chastity (44)). We know that there had been a party 
on the day before Act II] (383). The third day will then be the day after that Act. 
The only evidence, in what survives of the play, is that there was carousing on 
the day before Act II; nothing makes it necessary to suppose that Charisios' unseem- 
- ly conduct had started earlier than that. 

Arnott finds Syros' movements in Act III inexplicable if it takes place on 
the day after Act II. There he had told his wife that 'they will go back to work 
early next morning’, but in Act III he goes to the city, whereas a charcoal burner 
would work in the country. ‘Early’ is Arnott's insertion: the Greek has simply ‘to- 
morrow’, et¢ afprov (379). The fact that Syros says nothing to his wife of having 
to visit the city before returning to their place of work may be explained by ascri- 
bing to him a belief that it is only their joint movements that are her concern. He 
tells her that they will spend the night with Chairestratos and go back to work 
next day. That is all that she (and at this point the audience) needs to know. To 
mention his intended errand to the city would confuse the issues. 

Habrotonon enters soon after the beginning of Act III, refusing the unwelcome 
attentions of the guests in Chairestratos' house. ‘Does this sound', asks Arnott, 
‘like early morning of a new day?'. Once again he talks of ‘early morning’. But 
quite apart from the evidence of 419-422 and 442-4, later in the act the guests are 
at their lunch (610) and Charisios is not quite sober (522). The time must be late 
morning or early afternoon and the guests quite sufficiently awake to take an in- 
terest in the neglected Habrotonon. 

Finally Arnott argues that it is possible to accommodate all the action in one 
day. I did not claim any impossibility or use that as an argument for splitting it 
over two. In fact all depends on the scene of the drama, which takes place in some 
village in Attica. Smikrines lives in Athens and walks out to the village, arriving 
later than a cook who had been fetched that morning by Onesimos. He leaves, to re- 
turn to the city (371), a few lines before Onesimos complains that lunch is very 
late (382): yesterday eating was long over at this time and drinking under way. It 
would be hard to imagine the time as being before early afternoon. Smikrines returns 
in the middie of the next act (577), and he still has another journey to make, to 
fetch an old woman from some place unknown, to us at least, but quite possibly the 
city. 

Is the scene at Halai Araphenides, some 18 miles from the city, as maintained 
by H.J.Mette, Hermes 90(1962), 383, followed by D.Del Corno, Menandro, Le commedie, 
171, and T.B.L.Webster, Introduetion to Menander, 137? Mette's argument is that the 
Tauropolia, at which Charisios had raped his future bride, was held in that deme. 

If these scholars are right, the action cannot be accommodated in a single day. Even 
for Arnott, who places the scene ‘perhaps about half-way between Athens and Halai 
Araphenides', Menander (Loeb) 1.386, the old man has to make a very fast time on his 
five journeys. But the Tauropolia was not a festival restricted to demesmen of 

Halai or even to persons living within ten miles of that village, and there is no 
reason why the old view (adopted in their editions by Wilamowitz, de Falco, and 
Kérte), which put the scene in some place close to Athens, should not be right. Then 
Syros' errand to the town becomes more natural and is easily fitted in to the con- 
ventional time-scheme of a single day, while the old man's journeys become appropri- 
ate to his years; moreover on this assumption it is more plausible that Charisios' 
behaviour should be the subject of gossip in the town (frag.1, 127, 579). 

N.C.Fera, Giornale italiano di filologia ns6(1975), 133, rightly calls atten-. 
tion to my failure to notice 435, where Onesimos asks AA’ dm0& mdrv nop’od nopé- 
AoBov dottwe; ‘shall I give the ring back to the man from whom I had it just now?'. 
Everywhere else in Menander dotiwc, as regularly elsewhere, indicates a time to be 
reckoned in minutes or at the most a few hours; in no other passage does he make it 
refer to an event of the previous day. This provides me with a serious problem, 
which Fera hesitantly suggests might be solved by supposing a confusion between 
stage-time and the supposed time of events. In the theatre quite a short time had 
passed since Onesimos had got possession of the ring, although in the story a night 
had, in my view, intervened. This is an ingenious idea and such a confusion may in- 
deed have been involved, but my primary explanation would be that Onesimos, wishing 
to emphasize the absurdity of ‘almost immediately’ returning what he had received, 
used a word which was normally attached to a very short interval. There is a paral- 
lel in Sophocles, who normally uses the word, of which he was fond, in application 
to what has just happened on the stage. But at Electra 792 the heroine speaks of 
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158 her brother as tod Savévtog dotiwc, although enough time had elapsed for him to be 
cremated and his ashes to be brought from Delphi to Mycenae. Her use of dotiwe with 
this extended reference is assisted by the fact that she had indeed only just heard 
of his death (Dr Colin Austin quotes Ellendt-Genthe, Lexicon Sophocleum, ‘dptiwe 
Sov diettur, quod modo audiverat de etus morte'). 

If Menander departed from the usual practice of confining a play's action to a 
single day, he must have had some motive for doing so, and anyone who wishes to 
spread the action of Epttrepontes over two days must attempt to offer some reason 
why Menander so constructed that play. In Hautonttmorumenos it is clearly more ef- 
fective that Chremes should be introduced towards the end of his day's labours than 
at the beginning. I confess to feeling less confident about Epttrepontes. If its 
events took place at Halai, two days would be needed to make the necessary journeys 
plausible. But if the scene is, as seems likely to me, near Athens, it is possible 
to see them all as happening on one day. 

But Epttrepontes is an exceptionally long play, and it does not open until a 
good part of the morning has passed while Onesimos journeys to the town, engages 
the cook, and returns with him. Menander may have felt that the time left was in- 
sufficient for his plot. Smikrines makes five journeys, three certainly between 
the city and the village, perhaps all five, and perhaps contemplates a sixth (1072). 
Nowhere else in New Comedy does any character, let alone an old man, have to make 
sO many in a single day. Although it may not have been absolutely necessary to 
divide the action over two days, some advantage for realism did accrue. 

NOTE THAT it is sometimes said that the confinement of a play's action to a 
single day was made almost necessary by the continuous presence of the chorus. The 
influence of this consideration, if it even had any effect, must have been much 
reduced by the time of New Comedy. The chorus now had no part in the play, except 
that a character gives two or three lines to noticing its approach. None of the 
words of its songs are recorded, presumably because they were irrelevant to the 
action; they were interludes, in Greek éuBdAtua (Aristotle, Poeties 1456a29-32). 
Being no longer connected with what went on on the stage, the chorus ceased to be 
continuously present as part of the play. Indeed there is no evidence that it was 
continuously present in the orchestra. It may have left at the end of each inter- 
val and re-entered at the beginning of the next. If that is what happened (and it 
is an unsupported hypothesis), the chorus would lose all relevance to the calcul- 
ation of time. 

2. Had Chrysis in Samia lost her own child? 

Demeas reports at the beginning of Act III that he had seen Chrysis giving 
her breast to a child, in fact to Plangon's child, although he does not know it. 
It was assumed by earlier editors, whom I followed without discussion, that she 
had lost a child of her own and replaced it by that of Plangon, who was thus re- 
lieved of. an illegitimate baby that would otherwise have had to be exposed. Chry- 
sis pretended that Demeas was the father, and I believed, without explicitly say- 
ing so, that it was her intention to hold to the deception and thereby put him 
under a moral obligation to support her and the child. This would be what she had 
to gain from her adoption of Plangon's baby, which was not to be seen as. as act 
of pure altruism. As an hetaira (21) she was not to be thought blind to self- 
interest. 

Regrettably and inexcusably I neglected the view of C.Dedoussi, expressed in 
her demotic Greek edition (Athens 1965) and repeated in Entretiens Fondation Hardt . 
16(1970), 162 and 178. According to her Demeas was mistaken: Chrysis was merely 
nursing the child, not suckling it. Its true mother was its only source of milk. 
Its presence in Demeas' ‘house in the guise of Chrysis' child was nothing but a 
temporary expedient until Moschion would marry Plangon and its true parentage be 
recognized. 

This view was accepted by 7.B.L.Webster, AJP 94(1973), 207, and N.Holzberg, 
Menander, Untersuchungen zur dramatischen Technik (Nurnberg 1974), n.102, then in- 
terestingly developed by H.Hofmann, Proceedings of the XIV Congress of Papyrolo- 
gists 1975 (Oxford), 167-175, who was followed by K.Gaiser, Grazer Bettrage 5 
(1976), 111-114, and A.Blanchard, Essai sur la composition des comédies de Ménan- 
dre (1983), 129. It is an interpretation that has the sentimental attraction of 
freeing Chrysis from the damaging charge of fathering a child on her lover for her 
own advantage and of allowing Plangon's usually assumed final retention of her ba- 
by to have been something intended all along, not a happy result of the accidents 
of the plot. Nevertheless I do not believe that it is right. The loss of some lines 
from Moschion's opening speech, which presumably made Chrysis' situation clear, 
renders it impossible to pronounce with certainty. But what we have of the opening 
act is easier to reconcile with what may be called the traditional view. 
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The passage in the play where one expects to hear of Chrysis' involvement with 
Plangon's baby starts with line 54: I write out the surviving lines without punct- 
uation. tT trlavSlov yevduevov efAnp’od ma 

émd Jtabvtoudtou & ocupBéBnxev val udda 
Wv ft Xovuale nuorotyev tobto yao 


TRA 
Like D.M.Bain, Menander Samia (Warminster 1983, 11), I believe the sense of the 
final words to be 'this is the name by which we call her', cf. Callimachus, frag. 
342 Pfeiffer, totto (sc. “Exddnv) ydo abthy | muita, uddcov neoinydec. In his 
speech so far Moschion had, so far as we know, not used her name, but called her 
‘the Samian woman'. There may even be a suggestion that Chrysis is her professio- 
nal name, not that given by her parents. 

After mda. the papyrus fails us: the bottom of the page is lost. The letters 
immediately before mdAar (57) have been corrected and cannot be certainly interpre- 
ted, There are also uncertain traces earlier in the line. The irregularity of the 
writing makes it difficult to calculate the number of letters that preceded *} Xov- 
ots; I guess six or possibly seven. 

Many have supposed that what is lost before } Xpuot¢ indicated that she had 
borne a child herself, and so have introduced some tense of tlxtw: Etexev, TéTOKMEV 
or Etuxtev, as I too readily did in OCT. But an alternative proposed by Gaiser, 
following H.D.Blume, Menanders "Samia" (Darmstadt 1974), n.28, is that Xpvotg is 
the subject of eftAnp’, which should be taken as third person not first. One would 
then have e.g. td mlar6lov yevduevov efAng’od nitar — 

émd Jtattoudtou & oupuBéBnne ual udda 
ele narod]v — tf Xouale> nodottev toto ydo 

To construe the words in this way has advantages. Chrysis' name comes as un- 
expectedly and effectively to the spectator as her assistance had come to Moschion, 
and the preceding word can be modified by waa as Ettxtev could not be, which cau- 
sed me to adopt Austin's uwhr’ed in OCT. : 

On the other hand it could not be said that Chrysis' taking of the child was 
the result of chance, unless the meaning is that some chance coincidence made it 
possible for her to do it. What that was might then have been explained in the fol- 
lowing lines. Like Blume and E.Keuls, ZPE 10(1973), 14 n.47, I do not see what this 
can have been other than the loss of her own child, born slightly before. 

Alternatives that have been suggested carry no.conviction. Gaiser supposes 
that Plangon's baby was a seven-month child and that this was the chance that made 
possible its adoption by Chrysis. Otherwise it could not have been taken to be Dem- 
eas' offspring. This is quite unsupported. Nothing remaining in the play suggests 
that Plangon's baby was premature, nor is there any evidence that Demeas had left 
on his travels several weeks before the Adonia at which it had been conceived. 
Blanchard (130), like Dedoussi (162), thinks that tabtépatov is Chrysis' pres- 
ence in Demeas' house, which makes it possible for her to take the child into it. 
But her presence there is not a chance coincidence; she has been living there for 
many months, probably for a year. 

I do not think, however, that Chrysis is to be understood as the subject of 
the verb efAnm’, which must be taken as first person, as is only natural after the 
four preceding verbs, which are all in that person. We are later to learn from Par- 
menon that Moschion had carried the baby from one house to the other (649-50). He 
must have taken it, that is taken charge of it, before doing so. Now came the chance 
coincidence: Chrysis' own child died and she was able to substitute Plangon's. 

Plangon and her mother do not seem to have possessed a slave, to whom the dis- 
posal of the child could have been entrusted. By taking the baby Moschion relieved 
them of the distressing necessity of exposing it themselves. The responsibility for 
its future now rested with him. One may suppose that his slave Parmenon would have 
been employed to expose it, had not a lucky chance provided a substitute mother in 
the person of Chrysis. In what remains of the play Moschion says nothing of what he 
would have done with the baby he had taken from Plangon, but an ancient audience 
would see that without Chrysis' intervention exposure was the only practical option 
open to him. 

So far I believe we may go with some confidence. But the right supplement for 
the beginning of line 56 may not yet have been found. Dr Austin has suggested to me 
tT adtColv. This provides a welcome subject for ouu8éBnxe, but one would like to 
see parallels for something happening ‘very much by chance’. 

That Chrysis is feeding the child is strongly suggested by lines 77-79, wheth- 
er spoken by Moschion or by Parmenon: 

to TmAL6lov 
obtws éGyev oe Exe tatnv toégetv 
abtivy te gdoxery tetouévar; (Xo.) th &h yao o6; 
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(A.) 'Now the child — are we to allow this woman to go on rearing it and claiming 
to be its mother?' (Chrysis) ‘Why on earth not?'. Nothing is said at this point to 
suggest that the position of the baby will be affected by the marriage of Moschion 
and Plangon. Yet the question whether Chrysis should be allowed to keep it is put 
immediately after a discussion of that marriage. The implication must surely be 
that she will permanently maintain her claim to be its mother. There is no phrase 
meaning 'for the time being'. The question ‘are we to allow her to go on rearing 
the child?’ suggests that this is something she wants to do and will continue to 
want; but that implies that she will be able to suckle the infant. Even if we sup- 
pose, in spite of the lack of evidence, that she intended to reveal the baby's true 
parents after the young couple had been married, she does not know how soon that 
marriage would be, and the baby must be fed. After the return of Demeas and Niker- 
atos it would not be practicable for Plangon to do it. 

There is another passage, immediately following the words ti Sh yao o6; which 
must be considered, although I do not think it allows of any firm conclusion. 

If you keep the child, says Moschion, my father will be angry. That won't last, 
answers Chrysis, He's badly in love with me, and that makes a man however angry 
quick to make a quarrel up. And for my part, 1 think I'd put up with anything soon- 
a! as let this child go to a wetnurse in a tenement ... (the papyrus-text breaks 
off). 

Whether Chrysis is to be thought of as imagining the expulsion from Demeas' 
house which is in the event to be her lot, I do not know, but I should prefer to 
believe that what she has in mind is unpleasantness, perhaps even violence, preced- 
ing the reconciliation of which she has just declared herself confident. 

One cannot say that the passage implies either of the rival views, but it is 
clearly consonant with my conviction that Chrysis intends to keep the child for 
good. There is no hint that she will retain it only until Moschion's marriage. 

I find it significant that after Demeas had made it clear that he is warmly 
in favour of the marriage Moschion says not a word about the baby or of any desire 
to resume it. But there is no reason for supposing that knowledge that the pair 
were fruitful would make his father take a different view. In other plays an un- 
expected grandson is an argument that overcomes opposition to a match with a poor 
girl: Adelphi 333; Andria 780. Even when Demeas turns Chrysis out of his house on 
the excuse that she was rearing the child, Moschion does not tell his father the 
truth, but clings as long as he can to the story that Chrysis is the mother. No 
doubt he is ashamed of what he had done to Plangon and would find it hard to con- 
fess, but it would be just as hard after marriage. 

Let us consider the alternatives which faced Moschion on his father's return. 
He could agree that Chrysis should continue the deception or he could tell his fa- 
ther the truth, thereby strengthening the case for being allowed to marry Plangon. 
The third possibility, envisaged by the scholars against whom I argue, is that he 
should obtain permission for the marriage and when it had been celebrated reveal 
the truth. This third way is clearly the worst. He cannot use his strongest reason 
for marrying the girl and Demeas will discover that he has been deceived by both 
his son and his mistress. The second alternative involves immediately admitting 
his crime but no deception. The first may easily seem the best. There is deception, 
but the man deceived will remain happily ignorant of it. Moschion's crime is con- 
cealed and Plangon apparently remains a respectable virgin at her wedding. 

Hofmann supports his belief that Chrysis had not lost a child by observing 
that it allows a better contrast between the scenes in Acts III and IV where Plan- 
gon's baby is nursed. If it is true, in Act III: Demeas draws the false conclusion 
that Chrysis is the mother from his false perception that she is suckling the in- 
fant, while in Act IV Nikeratos draws the correct conclusion that Plangon is. the 
mother from the correct perception that she is suckling it. No doubt the two scenes 
are contrasted, but it does not seem to me that much is gained by the double con- 
trast seen by Hofmann over the single contrast of false and true conclusions from 
true perceptions. 

None of Hofmann's other points have any force. 

(1) He says that in Demeas' large house there would be many rooms where Plangon 
could suckle the child in private (170). Perhaps, but when Nikeratos had returned 
home, would he let her go out four or five times a day? ; 

(2) If Chrysis could feed the baby, he asks, why should Plangon suckle i7t(172)? 
The milk in her breasts would be causing discomfort, and it is by no means unheard 
of for two women to feed the same child. 

(3) If Chrysis had borne a child, it should have been mentioned in Act IV. Why 
should it? This baffles me. 

(4) Parmenon makes no mention of any child-birth by Chrysis in his résumé 646-655 
(174). Why should he? He is talking about voluntary acts which might be criticized 
and for which he can disclaim responsibility. 
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